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Synopses of 3mportant articles. 

The Second Jeremiah. By G. H. Skipwith, in The Jewish Quarterly 
Review for January, 1894. Pp. 278-98. 

Since the critical analysis of the Hexateuch has been carried to so high a 
degree of perfection, Mr. Skipwith sets himself to examine the structure and 
growth of the Book of Jeremiah. His article deals broadly with the prophe- 
cies of the restoration, chapters 3 and 30 — 33 and 50, and 51. The author is 
content at the outset to assume the genuineness of 3 :6— 1 5 against the asser- 
tions of Cornill in a recent article {Jewish Quarterly Review, Vol. IV., p. 
671). These verses seem to be the original model of Ezek. 23, hence form a 
terminus a quo for the series of prophecies under consideration. In verse 16 
we find a terminus ad quern — a post-exilic interpolation, irrelevant to the sub- 
ject of the preceding verses, while verse 17, according to Driver, presents 
characteristics of Jeremiah. Another element in the criticism of this group 
of prophecies is afforded by chapters 50 and 51, assigned by Cheyne, Driver 
and Cornill to a late exilic period. Wellhausen notes the peculiar structure, 
the " constantly recurring lyrical parenthesis" of Isaiah 40 seq. The same 
structure characterizes Jer. 50 and 51. The prophet of these chapters was, 
like the " Second Isaiah," a student, and in some degree an imitator of his 
predecessors. 

The presence in the text under consideration of a passage derived from 
some earlier prophetic author presents a difficulty with one of two possible 
solutions ; it may be either a quotation or an addition by some scribe. " The 
only proof of interpolation consists in the absolute irrelevance of the passage 
inserted." Such intrusions are frequent throughout the Book of Jeremiah. 
One may be recognized in the quotation from Hab. 2:13, which now forms 
the present conclusion of the prophecy (51 : 58 *). The first half is no doubt 
genuine, and no doubt misplaced. Perhaps it once stood at the end of verse 
44, where we now read, "Yea, the wall of Babylon shall fall." More appro- 
priately it might stand after verse 32, or perhaps verse 33. The true conclu- 
sion of this chapter is verse 57, and verse 58 must be regarded as an appen- 
dix. There are likewise other evident transpositions and interpolations which 
break the continuity of thought in these chapters. Their loose structure 
renders it easy to distinguish the component parts of this prophecy, and espec- 
ially to separate from the passages announcing the fall of Babylon those 
which relate to the restoration of Israel. Passages 50, 1-4 and 17-20 are at 
least out of place, interrupting the text in which they are imbedded. Notes 
of time similar in character are found at the beginning of 50 : 4-7 and in the 
genuine portions of 3 : 16, 17, 18, and in 33 : 15. 
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The general character of the narratives of the book should receive atten- 
tion. They are a collection, originating primarily with Jeremiah himself as 
related in chapter 36, containing prophecies older than the fourth year of 
Jehoiakim, as found in chapters 1-24, followed by 25, then 46 : 3-12 ; 47 ; 48 
(striking out glaring interpolations), 49 : 1-33. To this original collection 
many additions were made (36 : 32). The employment by Jeremiah of per- 
haps several amanuenses may be sufficient to account for numerous variations 
in orthography which distinguish chapters 27-29. The rays of light found in 
these chapters may be attributable to an interpolator who desired to render 
the darkness of the background for the benefit of the exiles. 

Chapters 30-33 display numerous evidences of later manipulation, in fact, 
as Cheyne says in the Pulpit Commentary, "they form a kind of book in 
themselves." It is prefaced (30 : 2) by a convenient fiction (cf. 5 1 : 59-64), the 
reason for which is assigned in verse 3, in a manner which indicates the date 
and occasion of publication, viz., the return from the exile. If chapter 30 
contains anything that is Jeremiah's it is to be found in verses 5-6 and 12-15. 
As a whole the chapter seems to be the work of a collector and student of 
former prophetic utterances. There is a break between chapters 30 and 31. 
The former, excepting verses 18-21, contains little that is original, the latter 
includes passages of the highest originality and beauty. There are many par- 
allels with "deutero-Isaiah." The remainder of one section, chapters 32-33, 
have reached us in great disorder, revealing several recensions at different 
periods in the past. 

The general conclusion reached is that Jer. 3 : 16-18 ; 30 and 31, and (at 
least in part) 33 : 1-8 and 14-26 ; 50 : 4-7 and 1 7-20, and other parts of 50-5 1 
relating to the restoration of Israel and Judah, as well as clauses interpolated 
in 2 : 3 and 16:18 are all the work of a single student and imitator of former 
prophecies, whom the author has ventured to name the "Second Jeremiah." 



Cheyne's Pulpit Commentary on Jeremiah and Cornill's article above referred to, 
form the basis of Mr. Skipwith's discussion. He carries out, though with some 
crudity, the principles of Wellhausen and Cheyne. Predictive prophecy is fiction, they 
say, and conclusive evidence of some later hand. It is simply vaticiniutn post eventum. 
Now cut out all such references in Jeremiah and you have simply a series of inexplic- 
able prophecies, without a ray of light, without one beam of hope. It would make the 
book a picture of blackness and despair. True, there are undoubtedly evidences of 
later hands, but that a dividing line lies where marked by the author is purely specu- 
lative. Ezekiel can be torn into shreds by the same handiwork. This is higher 
criticism without its reason. Price. 



